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The Hood and the Bismarck 


HE British battle cruiser Hood was sunk by a 
lucky shot, and the German battleship Bis- 
marck was sunk by superior force. On both 

there were the men who could be called the flower of 
the British and German navies. They were men who 
knew when they enlisted that a lucky shot might 
blow them all into eternity, or give them glory in 
which to bask for the entire period of their natural 
lives. When the last hour came neither officer nor 
enlisted man on either ship had much chance. 

Those who died on the Hood and the Bismarck 
were in conspicuous positions, where every movement 
was followed by the breathless attention of the world, 
and where great newspapers would pay large sums for 
even the smallest details of the last tragic voyage of 
their respective ships. But in other places of the 
world, beneath the sea, in tropic jungles, in corners of 
London or Berlin, men were dying with equal devo- 
tion and heroism, either for a cause they believed 
dearer than life or because they were in the iron jaws 
of fate and could do nothing about it. 

Few there are in our country who do not realize 
that for personal gallantry there is little to choose 
between the men of the Hood and of the Bismarck. 
Few also who do not believe that man was never 
created to be blown te bits by high explosives or 
drowned in a stormy sea. Few who do not know in 
every fiber of their being that this old world needs 
all these men for noble, adventurous, hazardous ex- 
ploits in the creation of law and order, freedom and 
opportunity. 

Starting here united, we Americans draw apart in 
the conclusions to be drawn from our premises. Some 
hold that to get law and order we must let disorder 
elsewhere strictly alone. To serve freedom we must 
attend to our own freedom and let it survive or perish 
in other places as it may. And some carry the argu- 
ment to its logical end that if foes of freedom come 
here we should disarm them with nonresistance and 
Christian love. In the combination against our going 
into the war are haters of Britain, lovers of Germany, 
pacifist Christians, and selfish and unselfish isolation- 
ists. It is foolish to talk unity when there is no 
unity. The issues are clear-cut. The differences are 
real. It is not foolish to talk tolerance or the willing- 
ness that others shall hold and express views which we 
may abhor until convinced otherwise by reason in- 
stead of force. 


We hold that the invasion of China by Japan, 
of Abyssinia by Italy, of Spain by Italy and Ger- 
many, of Czechoslovakia by Germany, of Finland by 
Russia, and all the other similar invasions should have 
been stopped by protest if possible, by armed force if 
necessary, of the nations of the world that were united 
to create a world of law and order and to end war ex- 
cept as a police measure. 

Now another plan for law and order in the world 
is presented. It is the ‘‘new order” of Hitler. It puts 
an end to democratic institutions. It substitutes for 
Christian faith in man, the German doctrine of the 
superman. It proposes so to educate the young people 
of France, Germany and the other countries that they 
will have the same attitude toward a fuehrer as the 
youth of Germany. We ourselves believe it can be 
done, and that it would set the world back hundreds 
of years. 

The other way is a federation of free nations with 
an international court and international police. We 
believe likewise that this is possible, but not if Hitler 
wins. 

. We therefore believe it to be the duty of the 
United States to take any and all steps necessary to 
keep Hitler from winning. If it maims us in body we 
ought to doit. If it maims us in soul we ought to do 
it. We ought to do it for humanity, however it hurts 
us individually. 

As Christians we cannot gorone hate. We can- 
not do anything that is not for the larger good of 
friend or foe. 

It is Christian to abolish war, but as things stand 
it will involve war to do it. It is not only Christian 
to love one’s enemies, it is Christian to sacrifice one’s 
self for the common good. The sum total of ethics 
does not read “‘non-resistance.”’ There are some other 
virtues. 

The men on the Hood and on the Bismarck have 
had to die. It is a shocking waste of our resources. 
It is a needless sorrow for their families and for man- 
kind. They have gone down in part at least because 
our country refused to help organize a world of law 
and order when the great chance came, and because 
we helped create a Hitler. 

Now we must help get rid of Hitler and his ilk, 
and start again at the job that we dodged. ‘This 
nation,” said Lincoln, “cannot endure half slave and 
half free.’ No more can what we call civilization. 
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MINISTERS’ NO-WAR COMMITTEE 
E have been invited to join another “‘No-War 
Committee.” We cannot accept. As much 
as anyone we want to abolish war, but in our 
judgment there are things worse than war. Destruc- 
tion of the values slowly built up into free institutions 
is worse than war. It is folly to say that we shall lose 
them anyway if we go to war, for that is saying that 
there is no way out. The way out is resistance to the 
madmen who are dominating Japan, Russia, Germany 
and Italy, and then a League of Nations to see that 
such men never get a start again. 

Some of these men signing the no-war proclama- 
tion are able and honest preachers of the gospel of love, 
but they are lined up with some of the champion 
haters in our country. The ministers, in our judg- 
ment, are on the wrong side. Instead of “No war 
under any circumstances” the slogan should be ‘‘No 
war except as a dread necessity, and unending work for 


peace.”’ 
* * 


JOHN MURRAY AND SOME CONTRASTS 


OUNT AUBURN is one of the most famous 
Mi cemeteries in our country. Longfellow, Low- 
ell, Holmes and Agassiz lie there, and many 
other men and women famous in letters, art, politics, 
and the learned professions. Graves of some thirty 
Universalist ministers are in this cemetery, including 
those of Murray and Ballou, Thomas Whittemore and 
Lucius R. Paige, Elbridge Gerry Brooks and A. A. 
Miner. The ashes of Murray were taken from the 
burial place in the Sargent tomb on the Common and 
moved to Mount Auburn in 1837, twenty-two years 
after his death, and there were imposing ceremonies. 
The lot and the monument were purchased by the 
United States Convention with money contributed by 
many people. Irene Rees in her book, ““The Corner 
Stone,’ comments on the change in thought that had 
taken place in the twenty years since his death. Se- 
bastian Streeter preached a sermon at the First 
Church and Father Ballou, whose doctrine had been 
publicly repudiated by Judith Murray, spoke at the 
grave. Many of Murray’s theological beliefs were 
thrown overboard even before his death. Change 
went on rapidly in the next generation. 

At the memorial service for Murray in Mount 
Auburn, May 25, one realized anew how rapid has been 
the change since the body was moved 104 years ago 
tomorrow. The Bible, reverenced for its truth and 
beauty by Universalists, has ceased absolutely to be a 
final authority just because it says something. What 
it says must be seen as truth before Universalists of 
today accept it. Great as Hosea Ballou was, prob- 
ably the most influential man in our history, his 
method of reaching men has gone, and gone forever. 
Nor in the time of Ballou or of Murray would one 
have found sixty or seventy boys and girls in their 
teens organizing and conducting a service. The revo- 
lution is in thought and in spirit. These young people 
could approve Murray and Ballou. Murray and 
Ballou could not have approved them. These young 
people at Mount Auburn saw and said that the kind 
of life that these fathers of our faith lived is a rich in- 
heritance. They could see behind the strange words 
of the old sermons the same faith that holds Uni- 
versalists together today. They could recognize that 
courage and love of fellow man are admirable, irre- 
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spective of whether a man is a trinitarian, a unitarian, 
or neither. 

In our judgment those who think that our young 
folks are simply garnishing the tombs of dead prophets 
and getting ready to stone living prophets are mis- 
taken. We seem to be raising up some fairly coura- 


geous preachers. 
* * 


A PEACE STRIPPED OF REVENGE 


S we endorse the use of armed force in the service 
of freedom, we stand as always we have stood 
for a peace stripped of revenge. We have tried 

the other and it has proved to be worse than useless. 
We believe that we have learned our lesson. Men tell 
us that we must give up liberty in order to fight for 
liberty, that we endanger democracy to ensure de- 
mocracy through war, and that the passions of war 
always make a peace of reason and justice difficult 
if not impossible. No informed man can deny the 
truth in all of these charges. But do we normally 
stop working for brotherhood because brotherhood is 
an ideal far above our race in its present stage of de- 
velopment? It is fatal to turn back on any course 
that we deem right because of obstacles that seem in- 
superable. Thealternatives are too ghastly. A world 
entrusted to a Tamerlane or an Attila is too mon- 
strous to contemplate. Today, as in the past, the 
grass never grows again where the hoofs of the war 
chargers of such men have trod. We endorse the war 
as a grim and terrible necessity, and doing it we avow 
anew our faith in God as Eternal and Unconquerable 
Love and in the power of men of good will and the 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and progressively 
establish the Kingdom of God. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The argument for a negotiated peace at once is 
that the choice before us is between a peace not fully 
satisfactory and total destruction of civilization. 
But what if the choice is between a yoke and liberty, 
between keeping a menace to civilization and ending 
it, between risking values and losing them altogether? 


Men are hurt when they dash themselves reck- 
lessly against the moral order of the universe. Is 
that any reason why we should call God cruel ‘‘for 
letting terrible things happen’’? 


Our temptation has not been to deny liberty and 
democracy. It has been the more subtle temptation 
to endorse them and to feel that it was up to someone 
else to defend them. 


Have we forgotten the unnumbered billions of 
years that the earth has been making and the tiny 
second of time in which men have been learning to live? 


We may not like highbrows, but what a relief it 
is to find a brain in a man when there is something 
really important to be done! 


Hatred, unchecked in a man’s soul, becomes so 
intense that to feed its fires men become willing to 
sacrifice truth itself. 


To make workers out of members, get them to read 
The Christian Leader. 
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Howard Spoerl Joins the New-Church 


N Sunday, May 18, the Rev. Howard D. Spoerl, 

Ph. D., a member of the faculty of the American 

International College, Springfield, Mass., with- 

drew from Universalist fellowship and became a 

layman of the Church of the New Jerusalem, Sweden- 

borgian. The question of ministerial fellowship has 

not as yet been considered by Dr. Spoerl or the officers 
of the church. 

Dr. Spoerl, with degrees from Tufts and Harvard, 
was ordained to the Universalist ministry in 1927. 
He has held Unitarian fellowship also, which now has 
been relinquished. 

We are sorry to lose so brilliant and scholarly a 
man, but his going is an illustration of propositions 
that we have steadily advanced: 

(a) That other churches are liberal enough to 
attract even extreme liberals. 

(6) That their apparent illiberality often is a 
matter of words and not of meanings. 

(c) That, as Dr. Perkins repeatedly has said. 
“Creeds separate but faith unites.” 

We do not find the vocabulary of New-Church 
members understandable, but we find New-Church 
members themselves sharing our ideals and beliefs 
and serving the common weal with tireless devo- 
tion. 

We have secured permission from Dr. Spoerl to 
publish his letter under the conviction that such 
publication would clear away misunderstanding. 


The Editor. 


75 Oak Grove Avenue, 
Springfield, Mass. 
18 May, 1941. 

Dear Dr. van Schaick: 

Iam singling you out from among possible friends 
in the denomination for the purpose of commenting on, 
rather than really explaining, a step that is now being 
taken. This is the dual step of joining the Church of 
the New Jerusalem as a layman, and of resigning my 
Universalist fellowship. 

A step of this sort cannot readily be explained, 
and that is why I attempt no actual explanation. Cer- 
tainly I have never felt so warmly devoted to Uni- 
versalist friends and recollected situations as at the 
present moment, especially since innumerable memo- 
ries come crowding in at a time like this, and in many 
unexpected ways. I shall always be interested in en- 
couraging the prosperity of Universalism. 

One of the things that happened was that I found 
in Swedenborg’s ideas the to me most appealing and 
effective interpretation of Christianity that I know or 
have met anywhere. At the same time this interpre- 
tation, which is to some extent unwittingly shared by 
many Universalists in its spirit and purpose, charac- 
teristically employs a system of ideas that is special- 
ized and that is somewhat foreign to common habits 
of thought and speech of Universalists. With these 
ideas I feel at home, and my own expression has come 
to receive from them the marks of their specialized 
cast. Recently I preached in Brattleboro, and Doro- 
thy said that the sermon was good but so ‘‘Sweden- 
borgian”’ (I had not consciously tried to make it so) 
as to be unintelligible to the congregation. 

Then again, in the past few years I have been 


generously welcomed, chiefly through writings, by 
New-Church activities, largely publications. I have 
even been invited to advise as to publication policies. 
It seems to me that I should not remain the kind of 
“outsider”? who can achieve immunity from “inside” 
criticism by virtue of the status of guest. The New- 
Church constantly attracts well-wishers and. sym- 
pathizers who remain careful not to commit them- 
selves to it or become part of it, and such a situation 
is not to the best interests of the official body in the 
long run. 

I do not consider myself less of a Universalist, but 
I do feel that the New-Church goes farther than Uni- 
versalism in defining the plain demands that God 
makes of men of good will. I also feel that the Uni- 
versalist Church has become entangled increasingly 
with policies of mere expediency and with secularism 
of outlook; moreover, to me the church, understood 
as a spiritual society existing in the world, must be 
forever above and beyond the state as a temporal and 
temporary contrivance based too wholly on irreligious 
interests. I think that as a whole the Universalist 
Church regards itself as being within, and subordinate 
to, the state. Most Universalist leaders of the past 
took this position. So indeed, may the Convention of 
the New Jerusalem. But Swedenborg does not, as 
St. Paul did not, and as Jesus did not. 

These observations are not expressed in the spirit 
of wishing to withdraw from something because that 
something is found wanting. If anything, the per- 
ception of flaws of this sort would provide the most 
compelling argument for remaining with a movement 
in order to work for something better. But, as I said 
in the first place, my withdrawal is secondary to the 
positive step of establishing a new allegiance. With- 
out considering myself an ex-Universalist, I think I 
must withdraw official connections in order not to 
prove a source of embarrassment to my new friends. 

At the same time, if any religious movement be- 
longs historically to the liberal tradition as we under- 
stand it, that movement is the New-Church. When I 
first became acquainted with it I sensed this fact; I 
still feel that the future might contain the possibility 
of a rapprochement with recognized liberal groups. 
Should I prove to be correct, my experience with both 
sides might contribute a valuable background. 


My object is to serve people wherever and how- 
ever I am best capable of serving them. 

It was my wish to place these thoughts before you 
so that someone would be able to interpret my position 
in case inquiries should be made. I would be inter- 
ested, if you should see him, in having Dean Skinner 
made aware of all this. Naturally this letter is per- 
sonal as far as publication in print is concerned, but 
not as regards any desire of individuals to read it. 
Should you for any reason wish to make any public 
comment, editorial or otherwise, I wish it to be re- 
stricted to a brief objective statement without refer- 
ence to possible future plans of mine, except for my 
conviction that Christianity is the most important 
thing in life, which means that my work in any direc- 
tion is and will be chiefly devotion to its cause. 

Gratefully and sincerely, 
Howard Davis Spoerl. 
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Man On Horseback — II 


Clarence R. Skinner and Alfred S. Cole 


Connecticut, preaching in the towns of Milford, 

Guilford, Norwich and New London. All 
along the way people were eager to hear him. Even 
if they did not detect his heresy at once they were in- 
spired by his powerful preaching. They questioned, 
debated, argued, and discussed the theological points 
with him. All of these experiences revealed the hun- 
ger, restlessness and confusion in the minds of many 
people just before the outbreak of the Revolutionary 
War. There seems to have risen up simultaneously 
in different parts of the country a sense of unsatisfied 
wants, a longing for something more than the old sys- 
tems of religion could give. Murray, to a certain 
extent, seemed to supply that want for many, but to 
others, especially the clergy, he was simply an igno- 
rant, emotional ranter who stirred up the people and 
made them dissatisfied with the prevailing church 
doctrines. 

At Norwich, Conn., Murray received a very cor- 
dial welcome. The number of people who desired to 
hear him preach was so great that the largest meeting- 
house in the town was thrown open. Miss Caulkins, 
in her “History of Norwich,” says that the doctrine 
of universal salvation was first introduced into Nor- 
wich by Mr. John Murray, the English Universalist, 
or “Great Promulgator,’’ as he was sometimes called. 
“He was first invited to preach in Norwich by Mr. 
Samuel Post, who, having been accidentally present 
when he delivered an address at Guilford, was charmed 
with his persuasive oratory.’’* 

After preaching in Norwich Murray continued his 
journey to Newport in the company of the Rev. Mr. 
Hopkins. On the way they became embroiled in a 
theological argument, and Murray’s method of answer- 
ing all questions in scriptural language so exasper- 
ated him that he refused to let Murray preach from his 
pulpit in Newport. Here occurred one of those in- 
cidents which Murray considered an act of Providence. 
He did not know a soul in Newport, but at Hopkins’ 
suggestion he called at an inn, tied his horse outside 
and entered. He was most cordially received by the 
landlord, who evidently recognized him. ‘The mo- 
ment you came to my door,” he said, “‘it seemed as if 
someone had said, ‘the person who addresses you is a 
preacher; take kind notice of him,’ and I immediately 
determined to obey that impulse.** As in the case of 
his meeting with Thomas Potter, Murray was over- 
whelmed with this evidence of providential care. 

For two weeks he lectured and ‘preached in New- 
port in the church of Dr. Ezra Stiles, who at this par- 
ticular period was absent. Dr. Stiles’ diary reveals 
in no uncertain terms his hatred and contempt for the 
unlettered and uncouth Murray. John made many 
friends in Newport, among whom was Mr. Varnum, 
who became General Varnum during the Revolution. 

In October, 1773, Murray made his first visit to 
Boston. Two prominent men in the city, Mr. Williams 
and Mr. Thomas H. Peck, were instrumental in bring- 


Tc Apostle of Universalism pressed on into 


*Caulkins, Frances F., “History of Norwich,” p. 472. 
Quoted from M. A. thesis, “John Murray and the Rise of Lib- 
eral Religion,” by Elton Carpenter}(Columbia University, 1937). 


**Murray, John. Life, 1838 ed., p. 146. 


ing him before the Boston audiences. Mr. and Mrs. 
Peck had been admirers of George Whitefield, and 
when they found out that John had been associated 
with him they were doubly interested. Peck had been 
a hatter by trade and was known throughout the city 
by the title of ‘Honest Peck the Hatter.” 

On the evening of October 30, 1773, Murray 
preached his first sermon in the city of Boston in the 
“hall” of the factory which, according to the testi- 
mony of Thomas Whittemore, was opposite the site 
where the Park Street Church now stands.* 

On to the near-by towns of Newburyport and 
Portsmouth moved the Apostle of Universalism. In 
the former town he stayed with a Mr. Little, who 
was a disciple and an admirer of Whitefield. Murray 
was surprised to learn that he slept upon the same 
bed occupied by the great evangelist three years 
previous, and preached in the pulpit before which he 
was entombed. 

Still the large congregations to which he preached 
did not suspect him of harboring heretical ideas. His 
sentiments were perfectly agreeable to the Calvinists 
and, being clothed in scriptural phraseology, they es- 
caped criticism. At a later date, however (1776), he 
aroused the ire of the Rev. John Cleveland, pastor of 
the Second Church at Ipswich, Mass., who published 
a pamphlet with a formidable title denouncing Mur- 
ray’s method and calling him a “false teacher.”’ It 
shows how many of the clergy reacted to Murray. 
“It may also be affirmed to be an infallible mark of a 
false teacher, if at his coming into a strange place it is 
his practice to make use of such language only or forms 
of speech as he understands to convey to them ortho- 
dox sentiments until he has gained their affections, 
and then little by little, as he finds it will bear, to 
divulge his corrupt tenets in language directly con- 
trary to what he used at first.’’** 

On April 9, 1774, a church of the established order 
in Portsmouth (Congregational), thinking him a good 
Calvinist, invited him to become its preacher. Mur- 
ray was convinced at that time that he was not ready 
to accept an assignment in any place, so he refused the 
offer. 

On his return to Boston Murray found that the 
leaven of his preaching had been at work. His con- 
gregations increased in size to such an extent that it 
was impossible to hold services in Mr. Peck’s home or 
in the factory hall. Finally Mr. Peck suggested using 
the Rev. Andrew Croswell’s meetinghouse, of which 
he was a prominent member. Mr. Croswell was 
“generally regarded as a highly bigoted and censorious 
divine.”” In a poem sent to Benjamin Russell, then 
editor of the Boston Centinel, was a stanza concerning 
Croswell: 

“Sour, croaking Croswell, armed with fire and fury, 
Consigns to hell without a judge or jury, 
All whom his ignorance is wont t’assail, 
For venturing beyond his narrow pale.’’*** 


*Life, p. 166, footnote by Thomas Whittemore. 

**Cleveland, John, “An Attempt to Nip in the Bud the Un- 
scriptural Doctrine of Universal Salvation,’’ p. 46. Pamphlet 
published by E. Russell, Salem, Mass., 1776. Copy in Tufts. 
College Library. 

***Murray, John, Life, 1870 ed., footnote p. 291. 
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Again, after many trips through New Jersey and 
Connecticut, Murray returned to Boston in Septem- 
ber, 1774. On this visit he was greeted with demon- 
strations of heartfelt joy. Besides preaching in the 
factory and the home of his friend, Mr. Peck, he also 
delivered a number of addresses in Faneuil Hall. 
About a month and a half after his arrival in Boston, 
aman by the name of Winthrop Sargent, from Glouces- 
ter, called on him and urged him to come to the Cape 
for a visit. His many engagements prevented this at 
the time. However, on the 3d of November he made 
the trip to Gloucester and was received by a few 
warm-hearted friends. Murray was amazed to find 
that they were already acquainted with Relly’s writ- 
ings. Four years previous to this period an English- 
man by the name of Gregory had loaned them a copy 
of “The Union” by James Relly, and by this time 
“the writings of Mr. Relly were not only in their heads 
but in their hearts.* Without a doubt, liberal re- 
ligious ideas had found fertile soil on Cape Ann long 
before they read Relly’s book or heard Murray preach. 

After staying in Gloucester for nine days Murray 
returned to Boston, only to find that during his ab- 
sence Mr. Croswell had published a slanderous article 
in the paper in spite of a promise made to Murray 
that he would not doso. Immediately John wrote to 
Croswell demanding that he debate the matter in 
public, for he did not intend to let such slanderous 
utterances go without being challenged. 

Opposition increased, and was expressed in ma- 
terial form one Sunday in the shape of a rotten egg 
thrown at the preacher and water poured over the 
congregation. On the following Sunday matters came 
to a head. When Murray rose in Croswell’s pulpit 
to preach, Croswell continually tried to interrupt by 
punctuating his remarks with “It’s a lie, a lie, a lie, it’s 
a damnable lie.”” By shouldering him in the pulpit, 
kicking his shins and yanking his clothes, the minister 
tried his best to discredit and humiliate Murray, but 
all to no avail. 

The climax was reached on the following Sunday 
evening. John was nearly suffocated when he en- 
tered the pulpit by the garlic-like odor of asafoetida 
which lay heavy on the pulpit cloth and in the aisles 
and pews. As if this were not enough, stones were 
hurled through the windows, but luckily no one was 
injured. One large stone, evidently intended for 
Murray himself, crashed through the window at his 
back and just missed hitting him. It was a narrow 
escape and friends in the audience became alarmed for 
his life. Murray was not daunted. Picking up the 
stone which had been meant as a missile of death he 
said: “This argument is solid and weighty, but it is 
neither rational nor convincing. ... yet for our 
consolation suffer me to say, I am immortal, while 
He who called me into existence has any business for 
me to perform; and when He has executed those pur- 
poses for which He designed me, He will graciously sign 
my passport to realms of blessedness. While I havea 
“Thus saith the Lord’ for every point of doctrine, not 
all the stones in Boston, except they stop my breath, 
shall shut my mouth or arrest my testimony.” ** 

The stoning continued at several of the following 
lectures, but Murray was not to be stopped in his 
preaching. He was not silenced either by physical 


*Life, 18338 ed., p. 174. 
**Tbid., p. 180. 
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violence or by reason and scripture cited against him. 
The full implications of his doctrine were beginning 
to penetrate the minds of the orthodox, and persecu- 
tion, hatred and slander were to be his lot. So ended 
that eventful period from 1770 to 1774. 

Summing it all up, what do those busy years in 
Murray’s life reveal? A picture of a man riding 
numberless miles on horseback over roads which were 
little more than trails; of strange towns and people, 
uncomfortable inns, and hostile clergy. A story of 
endless debates, arguments and expositions of God’s 
love and compassion instead of His severity and judg- 
ment; of people pathetically eager for light, leadership 
and the bread of life which this brave, genial soul 
could bring them. The tale of a man sustained by 
such a faith in God’s leading and Providential care 
that nothing could stop him. He was a man of great 
physical power and stamina, possessing a mind at once 
full of compassion for his fellow men and yet armed 
against the wiles of his enemies by a marvelous 
grounding in scripture, native wit and courage. 

What a panorama those four years present! The 
man on horseback riding through towns, cities, ham- 
lets, four-corners and lonely countrysides, carrying 
his gospel of salvation and peace, driven on by the 
great need of the people and the divine compulsion 
within him. The man John Murray, riding into 
towns, knocking at the doors of inns, preaching in 
pulpits and homes, up and down the Atlantic sea- 
board, loved, stoned, misunderstood and hated. Rid- 
ing, always riding down the valleys and up the hills, 
silhouetted for an instant against the sky, his face 
always toward the light as he journeyed on to new 
fields. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES OF 
THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING 
HOUSE 


HE report of Dr. Emerson H. Lalone as manager 
was the high point in the annual meeting of the 
trustees of the Universalist Publishing House, 

at the Hotel Westminster, Boston, on May 28. As 
Dr. Perkins said, “It was not just one more report. 
It stated eloquently the underlying philosophy of the 
work of both the Publishing House and the Church.” 
Dr. Lalone told simply and directly the story of the 
business operations of the Publishing House during the 
past year, and the trustees gave him an enthusiastic 
round of applause. Besides the publication of the 
Leader and the Helper, the Publishing House has more 
and more been acting as a department of publicity for 
the denomination 

Dr. Lalone laid before the trustees the action of 
the Board of Trustees of the Universalist General 
Convention in approving the work of the reorganiza- 
tion committee of the Forward Together Committee, 
especially in setting up a new Planning Council for 
the denomination on the lines of the Council of 
Executives. He asked the trustees to approve the 
plan, which they did. 

An amendment to the by-laws providing for rep- 
resentation on the Board for State Conventions and 
regions not now represented was presented by Dr. 
Frederic W. Perkins, and adopted. 

The following officers were elected for the coming 
year: President, Cornelius A. Parker; treasurer, George 
A. Upton; directors, Charles B. Ladd, Harold Latham, 
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Dr. Flint M. Bissell, Dr. G. H. Leining, A. Ernest 
Walters, Dr. William Wallace Rose, and Dr. Frederic 
W. Perkins; clerk of the corporation, Robert Needham. 

Present at the meeting as guests were Dr. Robert 
Cummins, General Superintendent, and Dr. John M. 
Ratcliff, Secretary of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. Other guests were Mrs. E. H. Lalone, Miss 
Dora J. Brown, and Miss Marjorie Leslie, retiring 
clerk. 

Other trustees present were Colonel Louis Annin 
Ames, the Rev. Warren B. Lovejoy, West Somer- 
ville, Mass., the Rev. B. B. Gibbs, Maine, the Rev. 
Robert M. Rice, Arlington, Mass., Henry P. Stone, 
Barrington, R. I., George A. Perry, Springfield, Vt., 
Herbert D. Goff, Providence, R. I., Ernest W. Davis, 
Arlington, Mass., and Dr. Arthur A. Blair, Nashua, 
INGeEit 

Save Bs 


* * * 


JOCK 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


KNOW a little boy whose name is Jock. He was 
only three and a half at the time of this story. 

He lives in Cambridge now, and is older. Some- 
times he comes to Milton where I live; then he visits 
my house. I like that very much. In the summer 
I see him a lot. We go on boats together, rush into 
the sea together, shout and have fun. 

One day Jock went to meet his sister at her school. 
Outside the school was a large police dog—much larger 
than Jock. Now Jock loves dogs; he has a little dog 
at home called Toby. So he went up to the big police 
dog and was going to hug him. 

Police dogs are like some people; they do not care 
about being hugged by those they do not know; 
and, when they do not like things, they bite. And 
this one bit Jock. A nasty bite on the cheek. It bled. 
And do you think Jock howled? No, he did not. He 
was very brave. His nurse took care of him, took him 
home. The bite was looked into, and washed, and 
some stuff put on to make it heal safe and well. 

And you might have thought that Jock would 
say, “That was a bad dog.”’” But he did not. What 
do you think he said to his mother. He said, ‘“That 
was too much of a dog.” 

I shall always remember this. And I want you, 
even if you are more than three and a half, to re- 
member—when you want to push or scratch or spank 
somebody smaller than you are—to remember not to 
be too much of a person. 

That’s all. 


* * * 


MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION 


Mary I. Chamberlain 


[N the opening day of the three-day convention of our state 

organizations at Gloucester morning worship was con- 
ducted by Morris R. Roblinson from Annisquam, who gave an 
inspirational ‘Epistle to Universalists.’” The Rev. Lyman I. 
Achenbach, president of the Association, conducted the business 
sessions. Reports were given of four Institutes held in Lowell 
Grace Church, North Weymouth, Salem and North Adams 
churches, which have served more than five hundred people in 
the state. These Institutes were made possible through con- 
tributions from the schools and the State Convention. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, the Rev. Lyman 
I. Achenbach, North Attleboro; vice-president; the Rev. George 
H. Wood, Everett; treasurer, Robert F. Needham, Arlington; 
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secretary, Mrs. Lawrence F. Asplind, Medford; directors, for 
three years, Mrs. Douglas Frazier, Cambridge, and the Rev. 
Albert E. Niles, Weymouth and South Weymouth; for two years, 
the Rev. George H. Welch, Monson, and Miss Mary B. Lillie, 
Attleboro; for one year, Mrs. Willard Coffin, Waltham. 

Dr. Helen I. D. McGillicuddy, educational secretary of the 
Massachusetts Society for Social Hygiene, the afternoon speaker, 
reminded us that ‘‘we should know about the bad spots in our 
community and do something about them.”’ She quoted ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts, there she stands,’’ and then declared, “It’s time we 
started.” 

The Interest Conferences were led by Miss Margaret Win- 
chester, Boston, and the Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, Cambridge. 

In the evening a worship service was conducted by Dr. 
F. W. Perkins. The junior choir of the Gloucester church sang. 
Dr. Robert Cummins, General Superintendent, delivered a great 
address on ‘‘Our Religious Heritage.” 

The Sunday School Convention closed with a communion 
service conducted by the Lynn minister, Dr. William Wallace 


Rose. 
* * * 


MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Leroy W. Coons 


[HE eighty-second annual session of the Massachusetts Uni- 

versalist Convention was held in the Independent Christian 
Church, Gloucester, on Wednesday and Thursday, May 14 and 
15. The State Sunday School Association met on Tuesday and 
Tuesday evening. The Massachusetts Association of Universalist 
Women occupied the time of Wednesday, May 14, up to the 
evening hour. 

The Universalist forces of Massachusetts came out in ex- 
cellent numbers for the meetings of the three days and to enjoy 
the unexcelled hospitality furnished by the people of this historic 
church and community. 

Dr. Flint M. Bissell, president, called the Convention to 
order at seven p.m. on Wednesday. After reading the official call 
by the secretary, sessional committees were announced: Official 
Reports and Recommendations, Dr. U. 8. Milburn, chairman, 
Charles R. Duhig, the Rev. C. L. Eaton, Fred S. Lincoln, Lester 
W. Nerney, Leslie E. Woodard; Nominations, Dr. C. Guy Rob- 
bins, chairman, the Rey. L. C. Nichols, Mrs. L. W. Nerney, the 
Rey. Robert M. Rice, F. Ellwood Smith; Elections, Robert F. 
Needham, chairman, the Rev. W. B. Lovejoy, the Rev. A. C. 
Niles; Auditors, George A. Upton, chairman, Ernest W. Davis, 
Chester A. Dunlap; Religious Services, Dr. F. W. Perkins and 
Dr. Leroy W. Coons. The Rev. Lyman I. Achenbach and the 
Rey. J. L. Dowson acted as monitors. A cordial welcome to the 
Convention was extended by the Hon. Sylvester F. Whalen, 
mayor of Gloucester, and Lawrence J. Hart, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce. Robert F. Thompson, chairman of the 
Board of Management of the church, extended the greetings of 
the entertaining parish. 

The offering for the Ministerial Relief Fund amounted to 
$56.60. 

In the worship hour which followed, the service was in the 
care of Dr. Perkins, interim pastor of the church. The occa- 
sional sermon was given by the Rev. Stanley G. Spear of Bev- 
erly, subject, “Universalism Viewed from Mt. Pisgah’s Height.” 
The evening closed with a communion service conducted by Dr. 
Perkins and the six deacons of the church. 

Following a devotional service on Thursday morning, con- 
ducted by the Rev. Arthur W. Webster of Salem, President 
Bissell called the business session to order at 9.15. After the 
distribution of the printed annual report of the Executive Com- 
mittee, the superintendent, Dr. Coons, 1ead his annual report. 
The treasurer, A. Ingham Bicknell, stated that the operating 
income for the year had amounted to $12,295.22. The operating 
expenses had been $18,962.88, leaving an excess of expense of 
$1,567.61. Quota payments from the churches amounted to 
$2,953.53. The trust funds in the care of the Convention 
amount to $354,431.28, and the total of the general funds is 
$181,247.33. 

The Rey. Carl A. Hempel, secretary of the Committee of 
Fellowship, reported 113 ministers in the fellowship of the Con- 
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vention. Licentiates number eleven. New pastorates during 
the year were begun in ten places. During the year Dr. F. W. 
Hamilton, the Rev. Henry G. Ives and the Rev. Nancy W. P. 
Smith have died. 


Out of the work of the Committee on Official Reports and. 


Recommendations came the following items: Strengthening our 
resources; Ministerial Relief; Massachusetts Universalist Sunday 
School Association; church extension; bequests to auxiliary or- 
ganizations; Massachusetts News Letter; Massachusetts Council 
of Churches; Advisory Committee; W. P. A. Study of Univer- 
salist Churches in Massachusetts; John Murray Bicentennial; 
youth activities; sympathy for the Saugus church; war; Univer- 
salist Publishing House; temperance; Commission on Social Ac- 
tion; bequests to local churches; Haverhill for 1942 Convention; 
appreciation; and distribution of reports. 

Statements were presented from the Advisory Committee 
by Dr. G. E. Huntley, the Commission on Social Action by the 
Rev. Lyman I. Achenbach, the Laymen’s Council by Herbert O. 
Lewis, the Commission on Temperance by Robert F. Needham, 
and the Commission on Young People’s Work by the Rev. 
George H. Wood. 

Dr. Frank Jennings, executive secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Council of Churches, came into the meeting near its close and 
Dr. Bissell asked him to speak for his organization. He empha- 
sized the need for religious education work for our children and 
youth and urged more work from the churches in behalf of the 
men in military training camps. A fund of $20,000 is being 
gathered by the Council for this work. 

During the luncheon period, the Laymen’s Council gathered 
about forty laymen for an informal consideration of extra ef- 
forts to interest the men of the churches. Herbert O. Lewis 
was in charge of this meeting. 

Upon reconvening at two p. m., the Committee on Elec- 
tions reported through Robert F. Needham, chairman, that there 
were in attendance nine members of the Executive Committee, 
forty-one ministers, 104 regular delegates, four licentiates, and 
two visiting clergymen. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, Dr. Flint M. 
Bissell; vice-president, George A. Upton; secretary, Dr. Leroy W. 
Coons; treasurer, A. Ingham Bicknell; trustees for three years, 
Winfield Drown of Melrose, the Rev. George H. Wood of Everett; 
trustees to the Publishing House for three years, Willis V. Ames 
of Cambridge, Dr. G. H. Leining of Braintree, Carroll K. Steele 
of Gloucester, A. Ernest Walters of Melrose; members of the 
Committee of Fellowship for three years, the Rev. Douglas H. 
Robbins of Orange, the Rey. Carl A. Hempel of Swampscott; 
preacher of the occasional sermon for 1942, the Rev. Trueman J. 
Menadue; alternate, the Rev. Joseph W. Beach; place of meeting 
for 1942, Haverhill. 

Three recommendations were adopted. 

First: That, cognizant of the effective results achieved by 
other fellowships and in other state and national organizations in 
our own fellowship by surveys, this Convention appoint a com- 
mittee to choose a committee of laymen and ministers to evaluate 
the work of the Massachusetts Universalist Convention and 
make recommendation to the next annual meeting as to the 
future work of this organization, and that copies of the findings 
be made available to the churches and ministers at least one 
month before the next annual meeting. 

Second: That the work of the Laymen’s Council be con- 
tinued with the usual appropriation of $250 from the Conven- 
tion, and that it be recommended to the State Conventions of 
New Hampshire and Rhode Island that they share in the ex- 
penses of this tri-state organization. 

Third: That the Convention reaffirm its purpose to co- 
operate in carrying into effect the objectives of the Forward To- 
gether Program, and express its approval of the establishment 
of the Youth Department, under the direction of the Rev. Doug- 
las Frazier, as one of the first fruits of this movement toward a 
more unified Church. 

There were two addresses on Thursday afternoon. The first 
was by the Rev. Douglas Frazier, national director of Youth 
Activities, upon ‘‘An Inclusive Program for Universalist Youth.” 
Mr. Frazier presented the plans of his department and com- 
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mended the Massachusetts Convention for its progressive pro- 
gram with college students under the direction of the Rev. Frank 
B. Chatterton. 

The second address was that of Dr. Robert Cummins, Gen- 
eral Superintendent. Distinctive points in the address were that 
the churches need persons under thirty years of age in their 
management, that “antiquity and sanctity are not synonymous,” 
and that a church’s activity is more important than its bank ac- 
count. It is possible to be too cautious with church funds. 

At four p. m. there was a sight-seeing tour in motor cars to 
various points of interests about the general area of Gloucester 
and Cape Ann. The Corliss Men’s Club of the church served as 
chauffeurs and guides. Most of the party stopped en route at 
the picturesque church at Annisquam, where tea was served by 
Mrs. Morris R. Robinson and an organ recital was enjoyed. 

At 6.30 p. m. a company of 250 came together at the church 
for the annual Convention banquet. The Rev. William E. 
Gardner served as toastmaster. In the absence of Mrs. Ball, 
president of the Massachusetts A. U. W., Mrs. Harold C. Hamil- 
ton presented the first speaker, Mrs. Frank K. Singiser, president 
of the Massachusetts Federation of Women’s Church Societies, 
who had for her theme ‘‘Together.”’ 

Dean Clarence R. Skinner of Tufts School of Religion was 
the second speaker. His subject was ‘‘Implications of Murray’s 
Universalism for the Modern World.” This stirring address em- 
phasized the fact that Murray dared to think and to grow, and 
that no church can be strong until its people are willing likewise 
to grow and to outgrow. 

The evening and the Convention’s session closed with 
prayer and benediction by Dr. Perkins. 


* * * 


ONE RESOURCE AGAINST DISCOURAGEMENT 


The supreme resource against discouragement is religious 
trust. The mood of melancholy diminishes whenever we learn 
to look on life with quiet eyes. It is God’s intent that in every 
soul there shall be a kind of interior castle against which the 
storms of life may beat without disturbing the inner confidence. 
To that castle discouraged people repair, and out of its infinite 
resources build courage again. 

How do we tap these deep inner resources? We do not tap 
them at all. They flow freely all the time. Our bodies are 
built to stand all manner of strains. Our minds are fitted to 
absorb shocks of every kind. Our souls are armored against 
any disaster. We no more tap these resources than we tap the 
hills for water. 

What we must do is make channels down which this water 
may flow more freely; build reservoirs where it may be stored 
against some special need. That is the function of worship. 

It may well be then that this place of prayer, this hour of 
fellowship, offers the simplest and most available help in all the 
world for the discouraged—-trust in God! 

It may well be that for the mood which torments us almost 
or altogether to madness we need the strength which comes from 
the thought of God, the wisdom which attends the understanding 
of His will, the light which shines from Him reflected in the face 
of Jesus. : 

There are many reading these lines who have learned this. 
They are not discouraged, not downcast. Their own good sense, 
their own good faith, their own high spirits and serene religious 
faith are sufficient to ferry them across any dark waters. 

To such I appeal to employ these resources for the uplifting 
of others not so fortified. We all know people depressed and 
beaten. Go to them in the missionary spirit that has built the 
church, in friendly interest. Challenge them with your faith. 
Call up their pride. Revive their hope. Encourage and build up 
their spirits. A word will do it, and you have the word. There 
is nothing so contagious as confidence. Let your light so shine 
that others will see your good courage and seek for themselves the 
sources of it. Tell them by word and deed, 


“One broken dream is not the end of dreaming; 
One shattered hope is not the end of all, 
Beyond the storm and tempest, stars are gleaming, 
Still plan your castles, though your castles fall!” 
William Wallace Rose. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A NOBLE EXAMPLE OF BREADTH AND CO-OPERATION 


To the Universalist General Convention: 

During the Lenten season this year the Protestant churches 
of Stamford united to sponsor the Community Lenten Ob- 
servance, which proved to be one of the most rewarding ex- 
periences in the religious history of Stamford. We held union 
services on Thursday evenings in St. John’s Episcopal Church 
with various members of the local clergy participating each time 
and with a guest preacher. During the series we had as preachers 
an outstanding member of each of the large denominations repre- 
sented in the community. 

The expenses of these services were met by voluntary con- 
tributions which were received before the series began, so that 
whatever money people placed in the plates at the door of the 
sanctuary on the Thursday evenings was to go to the war relief 
work of the co-operating denominations. A total of $600 was 
received in this way which the committee in charge has divided 
into ten parts. It is my happy privilege to forward to you on 
behalf of the Committee for the Stamford Lenten Observance a 
check for $60 toward the emergency work of the Universalist 
Boards. 

We were unable to include a Universalist preacher in the 
series, but because of the close co-operation of your local pastor, 
the Rev. Harold A. Lumsden, in all community enterprises we 
of course thought of the Universalist denomination in our offer- 
ings. In your national records you will no doubt credit Mr. 
Lumsden and the Stamford church for this contribution which I 
am enclosing. 

Howard J. Conn. 


Glenbrook, Conn. 
e- 


SOME FACTS ABOUT DR. STANLEY MANNING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wonder if you can “believe your eyes, ears or any other 
sense” when you face the fact that there are nine hundred Prot- 
estant churches in Connecticut, and that the Universalist Church 
is only one-hundredth of that total, and yet our minister, 
Stanley Manning, is the honored president of the Connecticut 
Council of Churches, right here where, seventy years ago, the 
“Ecclesiastical Society’? published the awful fact that ‘‘Univer- 
salism and other forms of infidelity have appeared in this vi- 
cinity.”’ And Stanley is also a director of the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation. Certainly the climate has changed. 

Harry Adams Hersey. 


Danbury, Conn. 
* * 


FOR THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF MANUFACTURERS 
To the Editor of the Leader: : 

I should like to say a word regarding an organization that 
has been the object of considerable criticism by a certain section 
of social commentators, the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. They have a Committee on Co-operation with the 
Churches and it met on April 29 at the Hotel Biltmore in New 
York. Through the interest of one of my parishioners, a manu- 
facturer himself, I was one of a number of clergymen invited to 
be present and offer, if such a thing is possible, the view of the 
churches and the synagogues on some of the problems the Asso- 
ciation is trying to solve reasonably and justly. Never have I 
met a more splendid group of American gentlemen. From them 
I learned much, some things being that they believe in collective 
bargaining, though they also believe that dissenting workers 
ought to have as much liberty to work as others to join unions; 
that for the most part they look upon the employee as a partner; 
that long before laws were enacted establishing compensation for 
injuries, pensions, and insurance the Association not only favored 
them but worked for them, and, in some cases, established them 
without the compulsion of the law. Some will say this was done 
because the wise ones saw what was coming and it was to forestall 
heavier obligations. I do not pretend to know. All I know was 
that the large group of manufacturers seemed to be earnest, 


sincere, philanthropic men. Naturally they had no use for the 
non-profit theories of enterprise. But they did not appear to 
seek inordinate profit. They were against the tyranny of unions, 
but not the unions themselves. And they voiced deep concern 
over the tendencies toward inflation, and over the conditions that 
will follow the unnatural stimulus of defense and possible war. 
And they took with calmness and even welcome the candid 
criticisms of Catholic priests, Jewish rabbis, and Protestant 
clergymen of all creeds. It was a personal pleasure to meet at 
the round table to which I was assigned the Rev. Anders Lunde 
of our church in Mount Vernon, N. Y. I am glad to give this 
testimony to a very remarkable group of citizens and to express 
my appreciation of a most delightful and profitable experience. 
William Couden. 
Providence, R. I. 
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JUDGE HOLLY SAYS WE ARE UNFAIR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have received a marked copy of The Christian Leader of 
April 26, 1941, containing an editorial “An Editor in Chains,” 
in which you say: “It is all right for a board to drop an editor 
and to select a new one. If the trustees for Unity have come to 
the conclusion that Dr. Holmes’ usefulness as editor is ended, 
they ought to ask him to resign. But to keep him and bind 
him is cruelty. It looks as if they wanted to down the lion and 
didn’t quite dare.” 

In my opinion you are very unfair. Dr. Holmes’ views are 
not in harmony with those of the Board of Abraham Lincoln 
Centre which publishes Unity. In order to avoid confusion, and 
that the readers might not mistake the views of the editor for 
those of the publishers, we asked Dr. Holmes to sign his editorials. 
He thus has the columns of Unity to express his opinions, as he 
had before. We felt it was decenter to handle the situation this 
way than to ask him to resign and deprive him of the oppor- 
tunity of expressing himself to the readers of Unity. Perhaps 
that was not the best way, but your statement, “It looks as if 
they wanted to down the lion and didn’t quite dare,” is not 
justified by anything that happened. I think it would have been 
wiser had you corresponded with the Board first before making 
that statement about some folks who are just as high-minded as 
you and try to be as fair. 

I may add that I just last week had a letter from Dr. Holmes 
expressing his satisfaction with the course I pursued and saying 
that he would like to visit me the next time he is in Chicago. 


W. H. Holly. 
Chicago, Ill. 


The writer of the above letter is a high-minded lawyer and 
a judge of the United States District Court. Obviously he be- 
lieves that the only change in the status of Dr. Holmes as editor 
was to ask him to sign his editorials.—The Editor. 
* * 


BUT THE FIRE GIVES A CHEERING WARMTH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am now past my 89th birthday. Am still up and going to 
my meals, but a shut-in from everything else. Am nearly blind. 
But can make out to read the Leader with the help of a magnifying 
hand glass. I love it, I look forward to its coming eagerly. Have 
read it for so many years. 

Dr. Van is under fire. I am sorry for him. I like him. 
He is brave and sincere. And Dr. Lalone, too, is fine. 

Mrs. J. H. Cunningham. 

Eagle Rock, Cal. 


ee | 


MORE OF JOHANNES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Please let us hear more often from ‘‘Johannes.”’ It is just 
such delightful sketches that give us peace and rest and iron 
out the rough spots and worries of our every-day life. 

Anna C. Bliss. 

Washington, D.C. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


It is well to recall as we observe Chil- 
dren’s Day that the Universalist Church 
was one of the first denominational bodies 
to set aside a Sunday for this particular 
purpose. Some 
early records say 
it was the first. 
At any rate, in 
1856 or ’57 Rev. 
Charles Hall 
Leonard, then 
minister of 
the Universalist 
church in Chel- 
sea, Mass., des- 
ignated the sec- 
ond Sunday in 
June as Children’s Day. Some years pre- 
ceding this a Sunday in early summer had 
been set apart for the special recognition 
of children under the name of ‘‘Rose Sun- 
day” or “Flower Sunday.” 

The idea of Children’s Day met with 
ready response among churches in the 
neighborhood of Boston. Interest con- 
tinued to grow and in 1867 at a session of 
the General Convention in Baltimore, 
Children’s Day received formal recognition 
among Universalists. In 1868 the Metho- 
dist General Conference recommended the 
observance of the day in Methodist 
churches and in 1872 that action was made 
legal. Around 1883 the Presbyterians of- 
ficially recognized the day, as did the Bap- 
tists and Congregationalists. 

Today in most Protestant denominations 
‘Children’s Day is well established. Where 
it is effectively observed children and par- 
ents meet together for worship, while the 
children share with them some of their ex- 
periences of learning and growth in the 
church school. Suddenly the church is 
seen for what it is—not an adult institution 
alone, but a fellowship of growing persons 
of all ages seeking, together, the Christian 
way of life. 


* * 


“TO MY FRIEND IN FRANCE”’ 


Upon opening a “bulgy”’ letter from a 
leader in our Oakfield, Maine, church 
school recently, out of it fell an envelope 
decorated by a child. Printed in pencil 
on it was a message. Because the envelope 
was sealed we couldn’t see the contents. 
But the leader explained that on the Sun- 
day when the children had made their 
offerings for refugee boys and girls in 
Europe, one child had brought, in addition, 
two handkerchiefs which she wanted sent 
to some little girl in France. The leader 
added that she feared this might not be 
possible but at least she was sending them 
on to us, together with a check for their 
offering. 

Writing that day to the American 
Friends Service Committee in Philadel- 
phia, we reported the incident and en- 
closed the envelope containing the hand- 
kerchiefs. Shortly came a reply. The 


child’s gift would go to France—as a mat- 
ter of fact there had come to the office that 
very day a worker who was leaving the 
next week for Europe. She had agreed to 
deliver it—also to send word back to whom 
it had been given. This we reported to 
Oakfield, glad that in a distraught world it 
is still possible for an act of love, ini- 
tiated by a little child, to “carry through.” 


* * 


A RETREAT FOR YOUR CHURCH 
SCHOOL 


A Saturday afternoon and evening in 
June at someone’s home in the country, at 
a camp or cabin by a lake, will give oppor- 
tunity for thoughtful evaluation of the 
year’s work while it is still fresh in mind. 
Upon arrival you might have a half-hour 
of recreation followed by planned discus- 
sion, then age-group conferences if your 
numbers permit, a picnic supper, an out- 
door worship service, a closing period for a 
summary of the discussion, a speaker, or 
the making of plans for next year. The 
values inherent in such a gathering are 
many. The fellowship alone, the informal 
give-and-take of persons engaged in an im- 
portant task, builds something rich and 
fine into the group. Why not try a retreat 
this year? Then you may do as some other 
schools have done—make it an annual 


event. 
* * 


EVALUATING THE YEAR’S WORK 


This is the season of year when church 
school workers everywhere take a back- 
ward look. Just what has happened dur- 
ing the months since last September as 
pupils and teachers have met together 
week by week? The Church School Lead- 
ers Club of Hartford recently prepared 
some questions to guide leaders in evaluat- 
ing their work and we print them below. 
A foreword calls attention to the impor- 
tance of keeping in mind the total teaching 
situation which includes, in addition to 
teachers and pupils, the place in which the 
teaching is carried on, the program, the 
community and also the activity of God. 


The Teacher—What evidences are there of 
growth in my personal life? Have I 
learned to teach more creatively? Have 
I been a devoted member of the church? 
Have I read enough books or magazines? 
Have I attended any training class? 
Have I talked over my teaching task 
with anyone competent to help me? 
Can I recall new insights—any new 
spiritual understandings? Is my sense 
of dedication deeper now than a year 
ago? 

The Children—Do the children in their 
group life express a finer quality of 
Christian response? Do they behave 
better? Do they accept responsibility 
more easily? Are they increasingly 
creative in their Sunday experience? 
What evidences of Christian growth have 
I seen in individual children? Recall 


instances of self-control, co-operation, 
accurate thinking, brotherliness, re- 
sponse to worship, truth telling, striving 
for improvement, overcoming some per- 
sonal obstacle, selflessness, reverence, or 
wonder. 


The Place—Has any improvement been 
made in the physical equipment of the 
room—chairs, or tables repaired or 
painted, new books, window decora- 
tions, wall space, air or light, worship 
center? 

Have I made use of the church sanc- 
tuary? 

The Program—Have changes in the session 
schedule occurred, or am I doing the 
same things in the same way as last year? 
Have the activities tended toward rou- 
tine or have they aroused expectancy? 
Are they creative or have they been 
merely busy work? Are the printed 
helps useful, or am I just enduring what 
is handed me? Have I reached out to 
use new persons occasionally? Does the 
program produce fellowship? Am I 
achieving educational democracy? 


The Community—What is my community 
teaching the children? Are the homes 
from which they come helps or hin- 
drances? What dis-values are coming 
from such things as radio, the movie, 
the “funny paper’? What values seem 
to be coming from the public school? 
What difficulties? Where are the other 
creative influences in the community 
and have I made adequate use of them? 


The Activity of God—Have I depended up- 
on my own strength, my own skill, to 
complete the teaching-learning process? 
Have I sought out the evidence of God’s 
presence in the work and interpreted 
Him to the children? Have I sought His 
‘guidance regularly? Have I found new 
manifestations of His creative working 


in the world? 
* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


A junior choir is to be organized in the 
Bangor church next fall. In anticipation of 
this the church is making it possible for the 
director to take a course in junior choir 
work which is being sponsored by some of 
the musical groups of the city. The May 
calendar of the Universalist church in 
Binghamton, N. Y., reports that a junior 
choir is being organized there. 


Monthly workers’ conferences are an im- 
portant part of the leadership education 
program in many church school groups to- 
day. Sometimes discussion is led by the 
minister, the church school superintendent 
or one of the teachers. Again someone is 
brought to the group from the outside to 
share certain findings or to lead discussion. 
Recently Miss Winchester of the G. S. 
S. A. staff met with the teachers of Saugus 
and Waltham and Miss Andrews with 
church school leaders of Murray Church, 
Attleboro, Mass. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE MAY MEETING 


The women of White Memorial Uni- 
versalist Church, Concord, N. H., enter- 
tained the second annual New Hampshire 
Women’s Get-Together, May 22, 1941, 
with a registration of eighty-five. There 
were fourteen present from Portsmouth, 
eleven from Nashua, eight from Clare- 
mont, seven from Manchester, five from 
Marlboro, four from Woodsville, four from 
Dover, two from out of state and Concord 
had thirty present. The meeting opened 
at ten o’clock with registration and a get- 
acquainted period. A short business meet- 
ing was conducted by the president, Mrs. 
J. Wayne Haskell. 

The address of the morning was “‘A Call 
to Church Women” by Miss Ida Folsom, 
promotional secretary of the A. U. W. 
Miss Folsom made clear to us the unified 
and co-ordinated program of activities in 
women’s groups within the local church. 
For a merged program two patterns which 
have been generally approved were pre- 
sented: 1. An amalgamation of all groups 
under one head, one set of officers, one 
budget and one central program. 2. Fed- 
eration of all groups under the name: As- 
sociation of Universalist Women, neces- 
sitating a planning board, numbering at 
least two from each organization, which 
shall draw up a united program in which 
all women shall share. Advantages and 
disadvantages of both suggestions were 
pointed out, after which there was a forum 
period. Much was gained from Miss 
Folsom’s talk and all had a better under- 
standing of the merged program. 

After luncheon the women were given 
an opportunity to inspect exhibits per- 
taining to special projects of Universalist 
women arranged by Mrs. Sidney J. Willis, 
Mrs. Albert W. Altenbern, Mrs. Willis 
D. F. Hayden and Mrs. Barron McIntire. 

An afternoon devotional service was led 
by Mrs. Norman Whippen of Claremont, 
after which Prof. Alfred S. Cole of Tufts 
College gave an address on “John Murray, 
Man, Preacher and Prophet.’ Professor 
Cole is collaborating iwth Dean Clarence 
Skinner of Tufts} College on a life history 
of John Murray. 

All in all ithwas7afday7 well spent with 
much knowledge gained through fellowship 
with others. 


Isabel M. Ball. 


* % 


A WORD ABOUT THE BULLETIN 


The last issue of the Bulletin for this year 
has found its way into ten thousand Uni- 
versalist homes. Its record through the 
year has been an encouraging one, and it 
is the hope of those whose concern it has 
been that it may have carried the message 
that a good church paper should carry. 

The editor has tried to present fairly, 
and unemotionally, the enlarged program 
for women as it fits into the Forward To- 
gether Program of the Universalist Church. 

ach number has been planned with the 


thought that our women should know what 
is going on in similar groups the country 
over, and that all are interested in the 
projects for which we are known beyond 
the confines of the local church. There 
has been a sincere attempt to make the 
‘national emphasis” inviting, and to show 
that the Association of Universalist 
Women offers an educational program, a 
Christian outreach and a central organiza- 
tion to which groups may turn in those 
problems which are sure to arise in every 
church. 

There are still groups of women which 
the Bulletin does not reach. The offer 
which was made last September still holds 
—that was a promise that every Univer- 
salist women who desired it should receive 
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a copy of the Bulletin. Presidents of or- 
ganizations are again urged to send the 
lists of members, that the new year may 
begin with the first copy of the Bulletin, 
which will go out earlier than usual so that 
it may carry the program for the coming 
Biennial Convention. 
TEM St. 


NOTICE TO ALL STATE AND LOCAL. 
TREASURERS 


The books of the Association of Univer- 
salist Women close as of July 31 this year, 
because the biennial convention comes 
early in September. The local groups and 
the state associations have worked hard 
this year. Be sure that every cent which 
has been raised for the program of the 
A. U. W. is in the hands of our financial 
secretary, Mrs. Lillian C. Dunn, Hopkins 
Street, Wakefield, Mass., before July 31. 


Our Library Desk 


A Little Book on Worship 


Come, Let Us Worship. By Albert W. 
Palmer. (Macmillan. $1.50.) 


This little book has for its subtitle, “A 
Manual of Worship for Small Churches,” 
and in the main it serves this purpose ad- 
mirably. He writes out of his experience 
as a student pastor in the little Congrega- 
tional church in South Wallingford, Ver- 
mont, enriched by the insight and under- 
standing that later years have brought. 
There are practical suggestions about the 
various details of worship, about the 
problem of adapting inadequate buildings 
to worship as well as to the other uses to 
which they must be put, and about educat- 
ing the congregation in the art of worship. 

The chapter on ‘‘Worship for Youth, a 
Case Study,’ does not belong in a book de- 
signed for small churches. It is a study of 
the fine piece of work done in the United 
Church of Hyde Park, Chicago, but it 
ought to be the introductory chapter to a 
book on worship for leaders of large groups 
of young people. But this is a very minor 
defect. 

Aside from the practical suggestions 
which the book contains—and most of 
them are applicable to churches of any 
size—there are two chief emphases. One 
is upon the nature and value of worship, 
the other upon the spiritual qualifications 
of the one who conducts it. “In worship 
we are really going home for Thanksgiving, 
going back to an old familiar place and to a 
well-loved ritual to express our gratitude 
to God for all the good things that have en- 
riched our lives.’ ‘Worship is really a 
great pageant of the soul, a drama of the 
inner life.’ ‘Much depends upon the 
leader. Is he really a man of God, sensitive 
to the presence of an Infinite Mystery, 
mellowed by companionship with Christ, 
attuned to the harmonies of the spiritual 
life?” 

The introduction speaks of some of 
the handicaps to worship, those that are 
the fault of the congregation, those that 


are due to the choir, and those that are in- 
herent in the service itself. It closes with 
a chapter on ‘‘Dangers to Be Avoided,” 
which contains an excellent apologetic for 
the combination of strong prophetic 
preaching with devout worship. There is 
appended an annotated book list which 
opens the road to many different forms and 
ways of worship, and suggests many sources 
of worship materials. 
S. M. 


* * 


A Thrilling True Story 


Dawn Watch in China. By Joy Homer. 
(Houghton Mifflin. $3.00.) 


What is going on beneath the bombs and 
in the backlands of China is of tremendous 
significance for the world’s future. Here 
are the gallant, almost gay, sacrifices and 
adventures of Christian missionaries bring- 
ing healing, learning and courage to mil- 
lions of Chinese, making their churches 
and compounds mean “Sanctuary” in the 
medieval sense of the word. And here, 
above all, are the Chinese themselves, 
brave, stubborn in their ‘“‘unbeaten-ness,”’ 
taking Christ in life-giving earnestness, 
believing in their future—and, to ensure 
it, walking thousands of miles west, fight- 
ing untiringly, creating industrial co- 
operatives, living through fire, flood, fam- 
ine, to begin again with pain, yes, but also 
with incredible Chinese grins. The whole 
thrilling true story is told with a freshness, 
a faith, and an enthusiasm that makes 
“Dawn Watch in China” an inspiration 
and an education. Joy Homer went to 
China as a reporter for the combined 
church relief agencies. For one year she 
learned about China the hard way, on foot, 
on unsteady donkey back, by Chinese- 
piloted airplanes, and in about-to-be-blown- 
up trains. She endured bombing raids, 
machinegun fire, malaria, scarlet fever and 
the loss of forty pounds—and she did it all 
with rare humor, with a jubilant spirit, a 
deep love for the humble people, refugees, 

(Continued on page 486) 
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Massachusetts News 


AFTER GLOUCESTER, 
WHAT? 


Time never ceases in its steady, onward 
movement. Churches, too, as groups of 
human beings engaged in particular types 
of human thinking, acting, planning, move 
in their more or less successful way. A 
modest proportion of the devoted laborers 
in these churches take some time each 
year as the occasion to survey the achieve- 
ments of the past twelve months and, what 
is of far greater concern, out of the lessons 
of their experience and their desires to 
make an even greater use of the opportu- 
nities ahead, to lay out for themselves 
definite undertakings with which to fill the 
sure days of the year to come. 

The three days that the Universalists 
of Massachusetts spent in Gloucester in 
mid-May were days which disclosed that 
our churches had done well the work which 
during the past year they had been com- 
missioned to do. The record of that work 
is written and may be studied as a 
guide. 

The new year presents fresh opportuni- 
ties which must not be neglected but must 
be recognized as God’s greatest gift to us, 
His co-workers, members of His abundantly 
_ furnished family. 

Of the more than twenty resolutions and 
recommendations adopted by the Conven- 
tion at Gloucester, no one holds more sig- 
nificance and power than the recommenda- 
tion that in every phase and department 
of our church activities there be an increase 
of definite achievement. The New York 
State Convention last year asked its 
people to “step up” their accomplishments 
by at least a ten percent increase, and New 
York Universalist churches had a greater 
all-round growth because of that definite 
co-operative plan. Massachusetts has 
set for its churches this business-like en- 
deavor. The church, after all, is largely a 
human institution. While it has in hand 
the noblest and most needed undertaking 
ever committed to human care, its work is 
done by those who must employ the meth- 
ods by which our human endeavors are 
made to succeed. Here, as elsewhere, there 
is no such thing as maintaining an enter- 
prise at a secure and standard level. The 
church, as is true of a business establish- 
ment, must either increase or it will in- 
evitably fall back in strength and power. 
It cannot stand still, even at a fairly satis- 
factory point. 

The Universalist churches of Massa- 
chusetts will be asked and expected, every 
one of them, to plan to make in this new 
year a ten percent increase. If the local 
church has fifty members, at the end of 
the year it should show a membership of 
fifty-five. If it has had a budget of $3,000, 
next year it must assure a budget of 
$3,300. 

That is no wild or visionary expecta- 
tion, is it? This plan reaches through 
every department and phase of the life 
and activities of a modern church. 


PASTORATES 


It is a satisfaction to report that Dr. 
Roger F. Etz will begin his pastorate in the 
Medford Square church on June 22 and 
not on June 29, as was first announced. 

The Beacon Church group in Brookline 
has voted that for the next year it will 
unite with the church in Waltham. Rev. 
John Q. Parkhurst, the present minister 
of the Beacon Church, will become the 
regular, settled pastor of the Waltham 
parish. Mr. Parkhurst and his family will 
move into the parsonage in Waltham. Ser- 
vices in Brookline close with Sunday, June 
8. Mr. Parkhurst will preach in Waltham 
on June 22 and 29. 

Out of a rather extended list of ministers 
who have been considered for the pastorate 
in Malden, it appears that a choice will be 
made, before the summer recess, of the 
next resident pastor of this strong and im- 
portant church. 

At Gloucester Dr. Perkins continues as 
regular interim pastor and _ preacher. 
During the months of July and August, 
when Dr. Perkins will be having his usual 
vacation upon the coast of Maine, the 
Sunday services in the old Independent 
Christian Church in Gloucester will be 
cared for by the State Superintendent. 
The special committee, appointed by the 
Gloucester church to recommend a new 
pastor, is faithfully attending to its duties. 
John H. Lovett is the chairman of the 
committee. 


MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 


The three members of the Program Com- 
mittee for the Boston Ministers’ Meetings 
for the next fall and winter have planned 
the meetings to the end of the calendar 
year. This committee consists of Rev. 
Leslie C. Nichols, chairman, Rev. Hazel I. 
Kirk, and Rev. L. W. Coons, D. D. 

At the first meeting of the fall, on Mon- 
day, September 29, Dr. Robert Cummins 
will be the speaker, and will have for his 
subject “A Denominational Forecast.” 
This will be a presentation of the plans 
adopted at Tufts College in September for 
the entire denomination during the next 
two years. At the second meeting of the 
season on Oct. 20, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins 
will review the latest book by Shalom Asch 
on ‘‘What I Believe.” 


TAUNTON CHURCH PROPERTY 


The Taunton church organization, hay- 
ing discontinued regular services, has 
turned over to the Massachusetts Con- 
vention its property and funds. The 
church has disposed of its pews, piano, 
settees, chairs, and other pieces of furni- 
ture. It still has a supply of hymnals 
which it will contribute to some church. 
It does not want to sell the pulpit desk 
but will give it to one of our churches. 

In this connection it is a satisfaction to 
report that Mortimer C. Washburn of 
Tyngsboro, formerly the clerk and treas- 
urer of the Tyngsboro Universalist parish; 
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has in his Sees a silver communion 
set, of the type once generally used, which 
he would like to place with some church. 
This service, consisting of a large pitcher, 
two goblets, and three trays, was given to 
the Tyngsboro church at its organization 
in 1874 by the late John B. Fletcher of 
Westford. Most of the churches at the 
present time use the glass individual cups, 
but those churches which possess one of 
these older types of silver sets quite gen- _ 
erally have the older styled service upon 
the communion table as a recognition of a 
former generation of men and women of 
our faith. It was noticed and commented 
upon at the recent Convention meetings in 
Gloucester that this custom was continued 
in our oldest Universalist church. 


COMMITTEES FOR 1941-1942 


Dr. Flint M. Bissell, president of the 
Convention, has recently made the follow- 
ing appointments for the coming year: 
Finance Committee, G. A. Upton, chair- 
man, C. A. Dunlap, W. E. Mitchell. Mis- 
sions Committee: A. W. Webster, chair- 
man, G. H. Wood, W. E. Drown, A. I. 
Bicknell. Advisory Committee, Victor A. 
Friend, chairman, Mrs. G. H. Ball, Miss 
M. E. Beals, G. E. Huntley, L. C. Nichols, 
C. A. Parker, F. E. Smith. Committee on 
Young People’s Work, G. H. Wood, chair- 
man, F. B. Chatterton, W. E. Gardner, 
Miss A. Harrison, R. Strachan. Commis- 
sion on Social Action, L. I. Achenbach, 
chairman, R. M. Rice, J. Q. Parkhurst. 
Committee on Recommendations and Re- 
ports for the 1942 Convention at Haverhill, 
F. W. Perkins, chairman, B. F. Gibbons, 
A. C. Niles, D. S. Sleeper, H. Harrison, 
H. V. Ames, H. Phelps. 


WALTHAM AND BROOKLINE 


Universalism in Waltham goes back to 
1836, when Rev. William C. Hanscome was 
pastor. In 1839 a church building was 
dedicated. This was sold in 1860. In 1865, 
the present society was formed with Rev. 
Benton Smith as the minister. In 1873 
the land now owned by the parish was 
purchased and the cornerstone of the 
present sanctuary was laid in 1880. Dur- 
ing the years from 1865 there have been 
eleven pastors, the latest being Rev. E. R. 
Walker. Rev. John Q. Parkhurst will be- 
come the twelfth pastor in September. 

The Beacon Universalist Church (and 
parish) derives from the Shawmut Society 
—the Every-Day Church of Boston 
South End—and a Universalist society in 
Brookline, where union services began’ in 
1904, with Dr. George L. Perin of the 
Shawmut society pastor. A church was 
built at Coolidge Corner in 1906.  '** j 

Dr. Charles Conklin was pastor of Bea- 
con Church for several years, during which 
term he established the Doolittle Home 
for Aged People in Foxborough. Thus, 
through the initiative of two of the pastors 
of Beacon Church there came into existence 
two great philanthropies, the Franklin 
Square House for working girls in Boston, 
established through the efforts of Dr. Perin, 
and_the Home in Foxborough. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


Mrs. Mary Grace Canfield Addresses 


Universalist Historical Society 


The annual meeting of the Universalist 
Historical Society was held in Crane 
Chapel, Tufts College, on Tuesday after- 
noon, May 27. The address was de- 
livered by Mrs. Mary Grace Canfield of 
Woodstock, Vt. Her subject, ‘“Univer- 
salism in Vermont and the Connecticut 
Valley,’ was delivered in a most interest- 
ing and original manner. Mrs. Canfield 
has been working on this subject during 
the entire winter and in the 236-page 
manuscript she has amassed a great deal 
of valuable material and historical data. 
Biographical sketches of the leaders of 
early Universalism in the Green Mountain 
State contributed a great deal to the human 


interest value of her fine work. The 
manuscript is now on the shelves of the 
Historical Library and is available for 
study and research. 

The officers chosen for the coming year 
are: President, Hosea Starr Ballou; vice- 
president, Lee S. McCollester; secretary, 
Vinton Sears; treasurer, Thomas Sawyer 
Knight; librarian, Alfred S. Cole; assistant 
librarian, Ethel Munroe Hayes. Two ad- 
ditional directors were chosen—George 
de Benneville Keim and Leroy W. Coons. 
It was also voted that books, pamphlets 
and sermons of historic interest be dis- 
played at the General Convention meet- 
ing at Tufts in September. 


COLONEL AMES GUEST AT 
CEREMONY IN HALL OF FAME 


A distinguished company of Americans 
gathered in the Hall of Fame at New York 
University Tuesday afternoon, May 27, 
for the unveiling of the bust of Stephen 
Collins Foster, the 73rd addition to the 
Hall. 

Col. Louis Annin Ames, president of the 
Universalist General Convention, was 
among the guests of honor. Col. Ames 
was one of the first, if not the very first, 
Americans to suggest Foster, the great 
American ballad writer, for this honor. 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 
ASSOCIATION 


The following officers have been elected 
by the advisory council to conduct the 
work of the seventh session: Dean, Prof. 
Melvin H. Laatsch (elected in December); 
registrar, Miss Esther E. Thorin; librarian 
in charge of books exhibit, Brooks W. 
Hamilton; auditor, Edgar H. Burtis (re- 
elected); treasurer (to fill vacancy), War- 
ren J. Guild. 

The retiring treasurer, Allen H. Lester 
of Washington, D. C., remains on the ad- 
visory council. 


MRS. FLORENCE FISHER 
HONORED 


On the evening of May 16 more than 100 
friends honored Mrs. Florence Fisher on 
her 78th birthday at a reception in the 


vestry of the Manchester, N. H., church, © 


given by the New England Order of Pro- 
tection, the Rebekah lodges of the city 
and the local parish. 

In the receiving line with Mrs. Fisher 
were Rev. Sidney J. Willis, pastor of the 
church, and Mrs. Willis, J. Weston Camp- 
bell, past grand warden of the N. E. O. P.; 


Mrs. Fannie Graves, grand matron of the 


N. E. O. P. of New Hampshire, Mrs. 


Ethel Savory, vice-president of the New 
Hampshire Rebekah Assembly, Mrs. 
Blanche Hardy, president of the Manches- 
ter Past Noble Grands Association, and 
Miss Mary Jones, vice-grand of Social 
Rebekah Lodge. 

Samuel P. Hunt, who was master of 
ceremonies, presented Mrs. Fisher with a 
bouquet of red roses and a substantial sum 
of money. Dr. Arthur A. Blair also spoke 
of Mrs. Fisher’s work for church and com- 
munity through the years and read a letter 
of greeting from the New Hampshire Uni- 
versalist Convention. 

Mrs. Fisher is treasurer of Mt. Hope 
Lodge of the N. E. O. P., which position she 
has held for 30 years, and for 16 years she 
was financial secretary of the lodge. She 
has also been treasurer and chaplain of the 
N. E. O. P. Grand Lodge of New Hamp- 
shire. She is likewise treasurer of the 
church and of the New Hampshire Associa- 
tion of Universalist women. 


NAVAL RESERVE CHAPLAINS 
NEEDED 


The General Committee on Army and 
Navy Chaplains announces vacancies for 
chaplains in the United States Naval Re- 
serve. Appointments are made on the 
basis of denominational quotas, most of 
which are at present unfilled. In addition 
to physical requirements, all applicants 
must have had complete college and semi- 
nary training, and must receive ecclesias- 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 14 


The program committee for the 
coming General Convention asks all 


churches in New England to close 
on Sept. 14 and to send the congre- 
gation to the great convention ser- 
vice at Tufts College. 


tical endorsement from the church body 
to which they belong. Applicants may be 
up to 44 years of age. Further informa- 
tion and application blanks may be pro- 
cured by writing to the office of the Com- 
mittee, 538 Woodward Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The Navy desires to have ready for ac- 
tive service in time of national emergency 
Christian ministers who are already ac- 
quainted with the routine, personnel and 
general life of the Navy, so that on short 
notice they can take their places as chap- 
lains in forces quickly mobilized for nation- 
al defense. Provision is made for newly 
appointed chaplains to be given the neces- 
sary training for their work. 

Naval chaplains are noncombatant re- 
ligious officers. Their paramount activities 
are religious ministrations—conduct of 
worship and preaching, holding Sunday 
school and Bible classes, visitation of the 
sick and imprisoned, and personal counsel. 
Incidental to their specifically religious 
activities, chaplains look after many mat- 
ters of general welfare and morale, such as 
assisting in educational activities, directing 
reading and recreation for the men, and 
corresponding with the families of those 
who have problems at home. 


SILVER JUBILEE 
AT WOONSOCKET 


The 25th anniversary of the founding of 
the Clara Barton Guild chapter of the 
Woonsocket, R. I., church, was marked 
with a silver jubilee banquet recently in the 
church rooms. 

Miss Gertrude M. Whipple of Man- 
ville, national chairman of the Clara Bar- 
ton Birthplace, was the speaker. She 
extended an invitation to all to attend the 
annual Flag Day program June 14 at the 
Clara Barton Birthplace at North Oxford, 
Mass., a camp for diabetic girls. Dr. 
Elliott Joslin, an authority on the treat- 
ment of diabetes, will be the speaker. 

Miss Beatrice Partridge, a charter mem- 
ber, in reading a history of the Woonsocket 
chapter of the guild, said that the local 
unit stemmed from the Auxiliary Mission 
Circle of the church which was organized 
by Alice Cook in 1916. In October, 1917, 
it was made a unit of the guild which was 
growing throughout the country at that 
time. Mrs. E. Dean Ellenwood, present 
counselor and wife of the pastor of the 
church, succeeded Miss Cook as leader of 
the chapter in 1920. 

In addition to Miss Partridge, other 
charter members who attended the jubilee 
celebration were Miss Irene Barber, first 
president, Mrs. Robert Barnett, Mrs. Al- 
fred Beausoleil, Florence Cook, Doris Part- 
ridge, Irene Proctor and Mrs. Ear] Paul. 

A huge anniversary cake was cut by 
Miss Barber. Special guests were Mrs. 
Frederick Comee, president of the Woon- 


Doris and Beatrice Partridge, 
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socket A. U. W., and Mrs. Davis T. 
Aldrich, immediate past president of the 
association. 

Miss Marie LaRue, president of the 
chapter, was toastmaster. New officers 
are: Vice-president, Lucille Partridge; 
treasurer, Mrs. Walter Stearns; secretary, 
Evelyn Offers; chaplain, Louise Hodder; 
counselor, Mrs. Ellenwood. 

Miss Marjorie Pease designed the place 
cards for the occasion, which bore a photo- 
graph of Clara Barton. Each member 
and guest wore a cross symbolic of the Na- 
tional Red Cross, which was organized by 
Clara Barton. 

The committee included Marie LaRue, 
Louise 
Modder, assisted by the program commit- 
tee, Marjorie Pease, Mrs. Allen Cook, Mrs. 
John Barber and Phyllis Bessette. 


MRS. JUSTINE HEWES PARKER 


Funeral services for Mrs. Justine Hewes 
Parker were conducted by Dr. C. C. 
Blauvelt at Throop Memorial Universalist 
Church, Pasadena, Calif. Mrs. Parker, 
94, had been a member of the church dur- 
ing her residence of 33 years in the city. 

The widow of Warren D. Parker, noted 
Wisconsin educator, Mrs. Parker moved 
to Pasadena with her husband in 1908 
following the death of their son, Warren, 
who died of malarial fever which he con- 
tracted in Nicaragua. 

Before his retirement, Mr. Parker was 
president of the Wisconsin State Normal 
School. Mrs. Parker shared her hus- 
band’s interest in Pasadena schools and 
young people. They helped to establish 
and contributed financially to Washington 
Park in the city. 

Mrs. Parker’s lineage on her mother’s 
side is traceable to the Stuarts of Scotland. 
Her father was a nephew of Joseph Hewes, 
a signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. During her residence in Pasadena 
she was visited often by her close friend, 
Carrie Jacobs Bond. 


UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
COMMENCEMENT 


The Commencement of the Pacific Uni- 
tarian School for the Ministry took place 
in the First Unitarian Church, Berkeley, 
Calif., on Friday, May 16. Dr. Arthur 
Cushman McGiffert, Jr., president of the 
Pacific School of Religion, delivered the 
Commencement address. 

The school is 37 years old. It was 
founded by Horace Davis, president of the 
Sperry Flour Company and president of 
the University of California, 1887-1890, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Francis Cutting, or- 
ganizer of the Cutting Fruit Packing Com- 
pany. 

During the entire history of the school 
it has co-operated with the Pacific School 
of Religion. This co-operation has now 
been extended and given official status. 
This does not eliminate the corporate in- 
dependence of the two schools. The facil- 
ities of each will be at the disposal of both. 
The co-operation extends to teaching, 
libraries, buildings, registration and courses 


of students, scholarships, and dormitory 
accommodations. This scheme may work 
for greater efficiency and economy, and 
may prove to be a distinct contribution 
toward church unity. 

President William S. Morgan, after 
serving the school for 31 years, will retire 
on June 30. He will be succeeded by Rev. 
Rol Welbourn Benner, minister of All Souls 
Universalist-Unitarian Church, Riverside, 
Calif. Mr. Benner will be dean of the 
school and associate professor of the 
philosophy of religion and churchmanship. 


NEWPORT CHURCH BURNS 


A grass fire on April 10 ignited lower 
clapboards of the Universalist church in 
Newport, N. Y., and in a few moments the 
upper part of the structure was a mass of 
flames. Only a charred skeleton of the 
belfry remains. The bell and clock, pur- 
chased by popular subscription in 1828, 
fell to the upper rafters. The edifice was 
built in 1821 and was valued at $10,000. 
No insurance was carried on the building. 
Services have not been held by the society 
for the past seven years. The wrecked 
building will be razed.—Empire State Uni- 
versalist. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Miss Ruth Rowland was married to 
Howard Stone Curtis June 14 in the Meth- 
odist church at Poultney, Vt. She is the 
daughter of the late Rev. W. R. Rowland 
and Mrs. Rowland. Mr. Rowland was the 
beloved president of the Ferry Beach Park 
Association in the early 20’s, and he and 
his wife served the Association in official 
capacities over a period of 25 years. Mrs. 
Curtis also was a member of the staff 
several years ago. 

A further appeal is made for benches for 
the grove chapel. Some church or hall in 
Maine may have benches which are not in 
use. Please communicate with R. F. 
Needham, secretary of the Association, 
10 Winthrop Rd., Arlington, Mass. 

At the time of writing $146 in annual 
dues has been received as compared with 
$22 a year ago. Formerly it was neces- 
sary to remit dues on making a room reser- 
vation. This requirement no longer pre- 
vails, but any who can send dues in ad- 
vance will help to take care of the preseason 
financing of maintenance work on the 
property. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE NOTES 


Claremont. At present three groups 
meet mostly at the homes of members to 
do such work for the church and commun- 
ity as is needed. A junior choir assists the 
senior choir at the morning service. Much 
attention is being given to the church 
school. A junior Y. P. C. U. has been or- 
ganized with the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Frank Wadleigh; vice-president, 
Dana Herbert; secretary, Beverly Wood- 
ward; treasurer, Nancy Dodge. 

Concord. An accident to the heating 
apparatus, which filled the church with 
soot on Palm Sunday morning, made it 
necessary to clean and redecorate the 
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church. Concord flow has a very beautiful 
auditorium. On May 18 a service of re- 
dedication was held. On May 4 the Rain- 
bow Girls attended the church in a body. 

Manchester. The annual spring con- 
ference of the Y. P. C. U. was held in this 
church on May 10. About 80 young people 
attended. Addresses were by Rev. Robert 
James of New Hampshire University and 
Rev. Thomas Leroy Crosby of the First 
Congregational Church of the town. 

Marlboro. A new junior choir of 20 
voices supplements the senior choir of 
about 30 voices. The Youth Center is 
open to the young people of the com- 
munity and the Community House fur- 
nishes a splendid place for meetings and 
socials for the adults. 

Nashua. On May 4 the Masonic Fra- 
ternity of the city attended this church in 
a body. Dr. Arthur A. Blair, state super- 
intendent, preached. The Hillsboro Coun- 
ty Sunday School Association held suc- 
cessful meetings here on May 1. 

Westmoreland. The minister, Rev. 
Harold M. Frye, after reporting the num- 
erous services during the Easter season, 
remarked that ‘‘the week-to-week results 
are not sensational and what response there 
is comes from the tireless energy on the 
part of the faithful few.” 

Woodsville. The minister, Rev. A. W. 
Altenbern, has been designated associate 
member of the local selective service board 
to advise and consult with conscientious 
objectors. This church is preparing to 
observe the 50th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the society in the fall. 

At a meeting of the executive committee 
of the State Convention it was voted that 
the convention be held at Claremont on 
Sept. 28 and 29, instead of Sept. 24 and 25 
as previously announced. 


SUMMER SERVICES 


Eastham, Mass. July and August. 7 
p.m. Minister, Rev. Robert Terry Wes- 
ton of Lexington, Mass. Organist, Russell 
J. Chase of Eastham. 


EAST BOSTON NOTES 


Miss Beulah S. Cone of Saugus, director 
of religious education at the East Boston 
church, entertained at her home the officers 
and teachers of the church school. 

Repairs to the church building and its 
equipment have been made by John Ness 
and Arnold Lyons. John Ness also has 
presented the church with a cross which 
he made. 

Mrs. John Larsen has held a series of 
whist parties at her home in aid of the 
church school outing fund. 

The Y. P. C. U. entertained the Middle- 
sex League recently. Rev. Henry H. 
Schooley of Providence, R. I., was the 
speaker. Felton McLaren gave an organ 
recital and Charles Barber and Elmer King 
sang. A social hour with refreshments 
followed. 

At the May meeting of the Mission Circle 
held at the home of the Misses Helen P. 
and J. Estelle Stevenson, Mrs. Harry P. 
Copeland, former district director, spoke 
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and J. Murray Gay, pastor, told of his 
Southern trip last summer, when he visited 
several of the mission churches supported 
by the A. U. W. 


MAY SERVICES 
AT EVERETT 

Services during May at the Everett, 
Mass., church were well attended, reaching 
121 on Mother’s Sunday. In keeping with 
the day’s Festival of the Home observance, 
the minister, Rev. George H. Wood, used 
symbolically the familiar elements of 
candle and flame, the salt of purification, 
the broken and shared bread, and the cup 
of the new covenant. The Memorial Sun- 
day sermon was devoted to a presentation 
of the book, ‘“‘Out of the Night,” by Jan 
Valtin. 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 482) 
soldiers, politicians, teachers, and with a 
constant amazement at the whole unbe- 
lievable business of today’s life in China. 

Her political conclusions, colored by her 
extraordinary enthusiasms and overshad- 
owed by changing international events, 
are not important. For politics see Edgar 
Snow. But her warm portrayal of a 
noble people is important. Try “Dawn 
Watch in China” on the mission circle that 
raises skeptical eyebrows at foreign mis- 
sions. It’ll be good for them, and, for that 
matter, for all Christian stay-at-homes. 
Here is a new faith in a new China. 

Elsie Oakes Barber. 


A Beautiful Appreciation 


James George Frazier: The Portrait 
of a Scholar. By R. Angus Downie. 
(Macmillan. $1.50.) 


It is related that Baron Cuvier, founder 
of the science of comparative anatomy, 
could take an unidentified fossil bone and 
from it accurately construct the skeleton 
of a prehistoric monster. In a similar way 
Sir James Gordon Frazier has used tre- 
mendous knowledge and great scholarly 
ability to give form and meaning to the 
social evolution of the race. “The Golden 
Bough” ranks with “The Origin of Species’’ 
as one of the single-handed works which 
has changed the thought of men. 

Mr. Downie, secretary to Sir James dur- 
ing the past several years, has written a 
beautiful appreciation of the tremendous 
labors and remarkable ability of one of the 
greatest minds of our time. It is not com- 
monly known that Frazier is more than a 
most outstanding anthropologist. He is, 
as well, linguist, classicist, poet, literary 
artist and warm-hearted gentleman. Works 
of note in other fields than anthropology 
have won him attention. 

The biography of a man like Sir James is 
the account of his writings. The bulk of 
this short book (141 pages) is devoted to 
his works. It is evident that, though he 
never had adventures in the primitive lands 
of which he writes, he has lived excitingly 
in the realm of ideas. The author quotes 
copiously and significantly. 


Throughout the book there is a gentle 


tinge of melancholy. It was written after 
the war began and the uncertain future of 
England stamps itself faintly but indelibly 
in the background. In addition, the re- 
searches and temperament of Frazier are 
reflected through the secretary-author, in- 
dicating a certain hopelessness concerning 
the future of the race and skepticism 
toward the promises of religious faith. 
Harmon M. Gehr. 


PERSONALS 


Rev. W. O. Bodell has resigned as super- ~ 


intendent of churches in Kentucky. 


Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot, former re- 
ligious editor of The Providence Journal 
and more recently minister of our Fitch- 
burg church, has been appointed tempo- 
rary secretary of the State Council of 
Defense in Rhode Island. 


Mr. and Mrs. Everett E. Hale have a 
daughter, Mary Virginia, born May 27. 
Both mother and baby are well. Mrs. 
Hale was Virginia Eddy, a St. Lawrence 
graduate and parish assistant at Newark 
and later in the Church of the Restoration, 
Philadelphia. 


Dr. Walter H. Macpherson gave a lec- 
ture for the benefit of the Universalist 
war relief fund at the Universalist church 
in Joliet, Ill., on May 29. His subject 
was “The White Cliffs,’ and he was as- 
sisted by a quartet. 


Obituary 


MRS. F. M. THOMSON 


Mrs. Frances Martin Thomson, 90, of Dorchester, 
Mass., died May 22 at her home after a brief illness. 
She was the widow of Joseph R. Thomson, former 
New Hampshire granite dealer, and mother of Wil- 
liam R. Thomson, a prominent Universalist layman 
and former president of the Boston Universalist Club. 
She also leaves a daughter, Mrs. Ann H. Ensign, also 
of Dorchester. 

Mrs. Thomson was a member of the United Order 
of the Golden Cross and the Paweatuck Congrega- 
tional Church of Westerly, R. I. The funeral was 
held May 24 at her home. Burial was in Riverside 
Cemetery, Milford, N. H. 


Notices 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

Noted acceptance of C. Leslie Curtice by the 
Central Committee. 

Noted acceptance of lay license of Harriet Yates 
Walker by New York State. 

Ordination authorized for Isaiah Jonathan Domas. 

Ordination authorized for David Drew Rose. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


INDIANA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 94th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Indiana will meet in St. John’s Universalist 
Church, Muncie, June 18-15, for the hearing of re- 
ports, the election of officers and any other necessary 
business. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 
KANSAS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Kansas Universalist Convention will meet at 
Hutchinson June 14 and 15 for the hearing of re- 
ports, the election of officers and the transaction of 
any business which may legally come before it. 

Donald B. King, Secretary. 


IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
The 99th meeting of the Iowa Universalist Con- 


vention, the Iowa Association of Universalist Women 
and the Iowa Church School Association will be 
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held at Mt. Pleasant June 18-15. Delegates and visit- 
ors expecting to attend are asked to notify either the 
pastor, Dr. Laura B. Galer, Mt. Pleasant, or the 
secretary, Mrs, Virginia H. Franklin, 1535 Germania 
Drive, Des Moines. 

Virginia H. Franklin, Secretary. 


OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The Ohio Universalist Convention will hold ita 
116th session at Woodstock June 22-25 for the pur- 
pose of presenting reports of work done during the 
past year and for consideration of plans for the coming 
year. The various auxiliaries will hold their annual 
sessions during the above-mentioned days. 

Harriet E. Druley, Secretary. 


STATE CONVENTIONS 


Ohio, June 22-25, Woodstock. 
Iowa. June 13-15, Mt. Pleasant. 
Indiana, June 13-15, Muncie. 
Georgia. Aug. 7-10. 


THE UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The 50th biennial session of the Universalist 
General Convention will be held at Tufts College, 
Mass., Sept. 8-14, 1941, for the purpose of hearing 
reports, election of officers and the transaction of any 
other business that may legally come before the Con- 
vention. 

Notice is hereby given that a motion will be offered 
at the Convention to authorize the Board of Trustees 
to petition the legislature of the State of New York 
to amend the charter of the Convention so that, as 
amended, it will read as follows: 


Section 1. The name of the corporation now 
known as ‘The Universalist General Convention’ 
(which corporation was created by chapter 133 of 
the laws of 1866 as amended by chapter 589 of the 
laws of 1872 and further amended by chapter 205 of 
the laws of 1881), is hereby changed to, and hence- 
forth the said corporation shall be called and known 
by the name of, ‘“‘The Universalist Church of Amer- 
ica.” 

Notwithstanding any provisions of said act of in- 
corporation as amended, said corporation shall have 
the purposes, objects, and powers hereinafter enum- 
erated. 

Section 2. The purposes and objects of said cor- 
poration shall be: 

First: To conduct religious and educational 
operations in the United States and elsewhere; to 
promote, directly or indirectly, the establishment and 
maintenance of churches, parishes, state and auxiliary 
organizations of the Universalist denomination, 
missions, church schools, memorials, welfare or- 
ganizations and kindred institutions; and to promote, 
directly or indirectly, the building, maintenance, and 
operation of edifices for any such purpose. 


Second: To promote unity among the churches, 


parishes, state conventions, auxiliary organizations 
and clergymen of the Universalist denomination 
wherever located, by the exercise of such jurisdiction 
as shall have been or may be conferred upon it by such 
as are now within its fellowship, or as shall hereafter 
submit thereto. 

Third: To promote the training of candidates for 
the Christian ministry, to provide regulations for 
their admission to fellowship in the Universalist 
denomination, and for their discipline, through itself 
or through constituent state organizations, and to 
provide aid for needy clergymen and their families. 

Fourth: To promote harmony among adherents of 
all religious faiths, whether Christian or otherwise. 

Section 3. Said corporation shall have such 
powers as are from time to time granted by the 
General Corporation Law of the State of New York 
to non-stock corporations; but it shall not in the 
State of New York establish, conduct or give en- 
couragement or assistance to any secular educa- 
tional institution or work without the consent and 
continued approval of the University of the State of 
New York. 

Section 4. In furtherance of any of the purposes 
or objects of the corporation, it may acquire by grant, 
gift, purchase, devise, bequest, or otherwise, and may 
hold, administer, transfer, convey, mortgage, or lease 
any real or personal property, and may invest and re- 
invest its funds in any securities approved by its 
governing board, or, in the intervals between the 
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sessions of the board, by the unanimous approval of a 
committee on investment of said board, in accordance 
with the terms, grants, or contracts relating to any 
properties, of which it may become possessed, and 
not inconsistent with the Constitution and laws of 
the State of New York. And said corporation shall 
also be competent to act as trustee in respect to any 
devise, bequest, or gift pertaining to the objects of 
said corporation; and devises, bequests, or gifts of 
real or personal property may be made directly to 
said corporation or in trust for any of the purposes 
comprehended in the general objects for which said 
corporation is constituted. 

Section 5. The corporation may elect or appoint 
such officers and adopt and have such constitution, 
by-laws, and regulations in relation to its organiza- 
tion, to the management, disposition, and sale of its 
real or personal property, to the duties and powers of 
its officers and to the management and conduct of its 
corporate business and affairs as it may deem proper, 
not inconsistent with the laws of the United States 
or the State of New York. 

Section 6. Meetings of the corporation may be 
held at such time or times and at such place or places 
in the United States, within or without the State of 
New York, as the corporation may from time to time 
determine. 


Section 7. This act shall take effect immediately. 


Notice is also given of the following proposed 
amendments to the By-Laws of the Convention: 

(1) to amend the By-Laws by inserting the fol- 
lowing article to be known as Article II, and to read 
as follows: 

Article II—Central Planning Council 

There shall be and hereby is established a Central 
Planning Council, of which the General Superin- 
tendent shall be a member and the Chairman ex 
officio. The membership of this Council shall consist 
of two representatives, one of whom shall be an 
officer or board member and one of whom shall be a 
staff member, appointed by each of the following 
organizations: The Universalist General Convention, 
The Association of Universalist Women, The General 
Sunday School Association, The Young People’s 
Christian Union, and The Universalist Publishing 
House, or their successors. 

The Council may, with the approval of the Board 
of Trustees, appoint to its membership representa- 
tives of such other areas of denominational work as 
in its judgment may be desirable. 

The Council shall be charged with the duty of so 
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organizing the relationships of the various activities 
of the denomination that it may function as a unified 
whole. It shall formulate policies and endeavor to 
correlate the services provided by the departments 
and agencies of the General Convention and of the 
auxiliary bodies, preventing overlapping and dupli- 
cation of effort. It shall, under the leadership of the 
General Superintendent, be a continuously operating 
agency for the formulating of co-operative programs, 
securing approval of them, and overseeing the carry- 
ing of them into effect. It shall recommend to the 
Trustees of the General Convention and to the auxil- 
iary bodies such redistribution of existing functions 
or the establishing of new ones and such other meas- 
ures for improving the administration of the whole 
Church as it may deem wise. Any action involving 
the expenditure of money not specifically appro- 
priated for its use shall receive the approval of the 
Board of Trustees and of any auxiliary body thereby 
affected before becoming operative. 

The Council shall appoint an Executive Com- 
mittee, of which the General Superintendent shall be 
the Chairman, and may appoint such other commit- 
tees as its work may require. It shall meet in Janu- 
ary and May of each year, or at such other times as 
the General Superintendent or the Executive Com- 
mittee may direct. It shall report its doings at each 
regular session of the General Convention. 

(2) Renumber present Articles II to IX in- 
clusive, so that hereafter they shall appear as Articles 
III to X inclusive. 

John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 
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Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hil 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
NO LIQUOR SOLD 


200 Roems 
Rooms with Running Water 
Rooms with Bath .. .. .. . 

Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 


$125-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


Christening Certificates 
and ‘Booklets 


Christening certificates of white stock, 
four-page folder, printed in purple, with 
envelope, 60 cents a dozen 


Booklets for children, $1.50 a dozen 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Order your books from your own 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 
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Crackling 

Georges Duhamel, the French poet and 
playwright, once went with a friend to 
hear a lecture by a famous old German 
professor. 

Duhamel understood very little Ger- 
man, but it soon became apparent to him 
that the lecture must be extremely fas- 
cinating. While the speaker rushed along, 
growing more and more passionate, the 
audience excitedly craned its necks, waited 
open-mouthed, and even leaned forward 
eagerly to break into hearty cheers when 
the lecturer finished. 

“What was it?’ Duhamel asked his 
friend. ‘‘Why were they so excited? What 
were they waiting for so desperately?”’ 

“Oh, nothing unusual,” the other re- 
plied. ‘‘They were just breathless with 
excitement waiting for the verb.’’—KHz- 
change. 

eee 

As the train approached Eurelia, Mon- 
tana, the conductor stuck his head in the 
front end of the car and yelled ‘‘You’re a 
liar, you’re a liar.” 

As the train stopped at the station, the 
brakeman opened the rear door, and piped 
“You really are, you really are.”’—Ex- 
change. 

ok ok 

“What would your wife say if you bought 
a new car?” 

“Look out for that boy on the bicycle. 
Be careful now. Don’t hit that truck. 
There’s a stop sign. Why don’t you watch 
where you're going? Will you never 
learn?’’—Exchange. 

* * 

Hornpuff: ‘““When I marry I shall lead 
a pretty girl and a wonderful cook to the 
altar.” 

Miss Flatt: ““My! 
amy!’’—Exchange. 

* * 

“T don’t know why they’d call him 
‘Father,’ ”’ said the Irishwoman in refer- 
ence to the Church of England pastor, 
“him that’s married and has children.’”’— 
Reader’s Digest. 


That would be big- 
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A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D.,‘LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 
opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean: 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A. B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B. S., S. M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A. M., D. D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M. D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D. M. D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. 
Hoskins, Ph. D. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


